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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


ROBLNIA PSEUDACACIA, } Yellow Locust Tree. 


Mr Eprrorn—Much is satd on the increasing 
scarcity of fire-wood and timber, especially in the 
vicinity of our growing sea-ports, even in this 
country, yet in its infancy, and but a few years 
ago covered with forests ; and much is felt by those 
who have to give the exorbitant price, that fire 
wood commands, and already is the attention of 
almost all turned to its substitute, coal. If you 
talk to many of our farmers, they will tell you that 
they have fire wood enough to last as long as they 
shall live, and they cannot think of planting acorns 
ot walnuts, &c. for the time is so far distant when 
they shall realize any profit from them, they are 
not willing to make the sacrifice of time and mon- 
ey to the growing of forests. They are looking 
to present profits. 

It appears to me that this subject is of sufficient 
importance to justify our State Legislatures in of- 
fering a bounty on the cultivation of the most val- 
uable kinds of timber. But should they not be 
willing to legislate on this subject, would it not 
answer a valuable purpose in our agricultural so- 
cieties, Which are exercising such a salutary in- 
fluence, should they offer a premium for the best 
groves, of so many acres each, of oaks, walnuts, 
locust trees, &c. to be awarded some future day, 
say ten or twelve years hence ?* 

Feeling the great importance of encouraging 
the growth of forests, 1 would beg leave to sug- 
gest a few hints on the cultivation of one of the 
most profitable and useful forest trees, viz. the one 
at the head of this article. Of this valuable tree 
I believe there are two kinds, or species, growing 
pretty generally throughout New England, at least 
as far as my information extends, viz. the yellow 
and the white locust. The latter is very inferior 
in value to the former. While the white decays 
as soon as the chesnut, or any common forest 
wood, the yellow is superior in point of durabijity 
to any kind of timber. 

Perhaps an ignerance of this difference in the 
qualities has prevented a jnst estimate of this val- 
uable tree, and that attention to its cultivation that 
its merits demand. The two kinds may be easily 
distinguished by pealing the bark, or cutting a 
chip from the wood. The bark of the white is 
more smooth and peals off more readily, and the 
wood is more sappy than the yellow. The white 
is comparatively worth but little except for fire 
wood. The yellow locust is much used for tren- 
els, and upper timbers in ships, and commands a 
higher price than any kind of timber. For sills to 
buildings, gate and fence posts it is considered in- 
valuable on account of its being almost incorrupt- 
ible. I am informed that large quantities of yel- 
low locust ship tremels have been made in New 
York, and exported to England, and at a handsome 
profit. As we are becoming a great commercial] and 











* The Massachusetts Society for the Promotion 
of Agriculture has offered premiuins for raising 
Trees and Hedges, among which are for Mulber 
ry plants $100, for White Oak Trees $100, for 
White Ash, Larch or Locust trees $50, &c. See 
N.E. Farmer, vol. iv. page 245.—Eprror. 





manufacturing community, the demand for such du- 
rable timber will increase; and farmers on whose 
land it will grow, will do well to pay attention to 
its cultivation. It grows best on warm sandy or 
gravelly land, but does not require a rich soil. 
What is singular, it seems to improve the soil ; 
so that lands which before were barren & unproduc- 
tive will be covered with a coat of grass peculiar- 
ly sweet, wherever this tree is cultivated. Con- 
sidering its value in a mercantile, manufacturing, 
or agricultural view, it is truly astonishing that no 
more pains has been taken to encourage its growth. 
Perhaps there are many acres on most farms that 
could not be so profitably appropriated as they 
may be if devoted to the cultivation of the locust. 


METHOD OF CULTIVATION FROM REES’ CYCLO- 
PEDIA. 
“It is capable of being raised from the seed, 


cuttings, layers and suckers, but the seed method | 


is said to afford the best plants. The seeds should 
be sown about the end of March or beginning of 
the following month on a bed of light moul,dbeing 
covered to the depth of about half aninch. The 
plants mostly appear in the course of six or eight 
weeks. 
ed, and when sufficiently strong should be set out 
in the spring or autumn in nursery rows for two 
or three years, in order to remain to have a prop- 
er growth for final planting.”—Dr Drown says 
“that the easiest method of raising the locust is 
as follows, plant 15 or 20 trees on an acre and 
when 12 or 15 feet high, run straggling furrows 
through the ground, and wherever the roots are 
cut with the plough, new trees will start up, and | 
will soon stock the whole ground with a plentiful 
growth.”—By the baggage wagon you will re- 
ceive a small quantity of Yellow Locust seeds, the 
growth of the past summer, gathered by myself, 
which you are at liberty to distribute among those 
farmers who feel disposed to cultivate this valua- 


ble tree. Yours, &c. 
LEMUEL W. BRIGGS. 
P.S. Itis pretty generally thought in this re- 


gion that insects have not preyed so much on the 
locust tree, for the last eight or ten years, as 
formerly ; and that in groves or forests of these 
trees, their ravages are less perceptible than on 
single trees. L. W. B. 

Bristol, (R. I.) Dec. 1826. 

By the Editor.—It is observed in the North 
American Sylva, a celebrated work by F. Andrew 
Michaux, that “ The greatest consumption of Lo- 
cust wood is for posts, which are employed in 
preference for the enclosing of court-yards, gar- 
dens and farms, in the districts where the tree 
abounds, and the circumjacent country. They are 
transported for the same use to Lancaster, Balti- 
more, Washington, Alexandria and the vicinity.— 
When the trees are felled in the winter, while the 
circulation of the sap is suspended, and these posts 
are allowed to become perfectly dry before they 
are set, they are estimated to last 40 years. Ex- 
perience has shown that their duration varies ac- 
cording to certain differences in the trees from 
which they are formed: thus about Lancaster and 


They should be well weeded and water- | 


nah, where a considerable trade is carried on in 
wood that is brought down the river, those trees 
are reputed the best whose heart is red ; the next 
in esteem are those with a greenish yellow heart ; 
and the least valuable are those with a white 
heart. From this variety in the colour of the 
wood, which probably arises from a difference of 
soil, are derived the names of Red, Green, and 
White locust. Inthe western states there is a 
variety which is sometimes called Black Locust.” 

It is probable that the locust with a “ greenish 
yellow heart” spoken of by M. Michaux is the 
same with that which our correspondent calls the 
“ Yellow Locust,” and although M. Michaux sup- 
poses “this variety in the colour of the wood 
probably arises from a difference of soil, it is not 
impossible that there may be permanent specific 
differences in the several varieties. If so the dis- 
|covery is of importance. 

M. Michaux says, “in naval architecture the 
ship-wrights use as much Locust wood as they 
can procure. It is as durable as the Live Oak and 
the Red Cedar, with the advantage of being 
stronger than the one,and lighter than the other.” 

With regard to the insect which destroys the 
locust M. Michaux says, “ within 18 or 20 years, 
an obstacle has unhappily appeared, which will 
contribute greatly to prevent the multiplication of 
the locust in all the anciently settled parts of the 
United States ; this isa winged insect which at- 
tacks the tree while standing, penetrates through 
the bark into the centre of the trunk, and for the 
space of a foot, mines it in every direction, so that 
jit is easily broken by the wind. ‘This inconven- 

ience is already so serious as to induce many peo. 
ple to forego all attempts to form plantations of 
| Locust. In Virginia I have not learned that trees 
tof the natural growth have been visited by this 
destroyer, but those that have been reared about 
the plantations have already felt its ravages. This 
evil, which it appears difficult to remedy, will be 
more sensibly felt when the destruction of the for- 
ests now on foot, an inevitable consequence of the 
neglect of all measures of preservation, shall force 
the inhabitants to have recourse to plantations, 
which they will wish to form in a certain propor- 
tion of the locust. Hence it may result, that, dis- 
appearing successively from the American forests 
by constant consumption, and not being reproduc- 
ed on account of the insect, the locusts will be- 
come extremely rare in their native country, and 
abundant in Europe, where no similar catastrophe 
forbids their propagation.” 

The Massachusetts Society for the Promotion of 
Agriculture have offered a premium of fifty dol- 
lars * For a mode of extirpating the worm that at- 
tacks the Locust Tree, which shall appear to the 
satisfaction of the Trusteés to be effectual.” 

The following, copied from a Report of a Com- 
mittee of the Essex Agricultural Society, on Farms 
in Essex County, Mass. [published in the New 
England Farmer, vol. iii. page 145] places the ad- 
vantages to be anticipated from the culture of the 
locust in a fair, and we believe just point of view. 

“ A practical illustration of the advantages of 
cultivating the locust tree, presented itself on the 
farm of Dr Nichols. Several acres, that were a 











at Harrisburgh, a small town on the Susquehan- 


few years since barren and gravelly pastures, are 
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now covered with a good coat of grass, almost en- 
tirely by reason of planting and permitting a 
growth of locust trees upon the land. This is 
easily done, after a few trees have taken root, 
either from the seed or by being transplanted, and 
taking care that horned cattle do not go upon the. 
land while trees are young. In addition to the in- | 
crease of feed, the trees themselves are well wor- 
thy of cultivation. No growth is more rapid, and 
none more in demand or of greater value when ar- 
rived at maturity. It may be doubted whether an 
acre of land can be made to yield more in the 
course of 25 or 30 years, without the application 
of any manure, than by planting it with locust 
trees. On a fair computation, the number of ser-. 
viceable posts that might be obtained in this time 
would be from three to six hundred, worth from 
50 cents to $l each. The increase of feed and 
surplus wood would fully pay the labour of culti- 
vation ; so that the proceeds of the timber would 
be the profits of the land. 

* An objection to the cultivation of the locust- 
tree is often brought from the fact chat they are 
sometimes destroyed by worms. This is true ; 
but the ravages of this insect are found to be 
greatest, where the trees are few and scattered. 
In the grove on this farm, which extends over a 
number of acres, and in the other groves in the | 
Vicinity, but very few of the trees are at all injur- 
ed by worms. ‘This objection is by no means suf- | 


‘collection of Doctor Hosack has been suffered to, 


cities, But if no such gardens had existed, what | 
would have been the state of botanical knowledge? | 
Confined, most certainly, to the five or sia thousand | 


POULTRY. 
We are told that fowls are fatterand more plen. 
ty this season than usual. The cause assigned js 


‘ : . | . ray . . 
plants of Europe, instead of being, as it now is, | this:—The swarms of grasshoppers which destroy. 
extended to the forty thousand plants of Asia,{ed the crops ani desolated the fields of the hus- 


Africa, America, and Australasia. 


bandman, furnished un abundance of rich food for 


In our country, the nation has done nothing to- | the fowls ; thus verifying the old proverb—« It | 


wards the advancement of botanical science by 
extensive collections. The effort of the great 
state of New York was abortive, and the noble | 
go to destruction. Massachusetts has done better: | 
—Her little collection has been fostered, and | 


an ill wind that blows nobody good.” One farmer 
lin Plainfield has brought more than 300U pound 


‘poultry to this market ; ani great quantitics have 


been sold by others.—.Vorthampton Guzetle. 





BROOM CORN. 


posterity will one day thank her statesmen for the 


The quantity of land devoted to the cultivation of 
feeble and limited support she has given toa ‘broom corn in this county tie past season, was 
science which is every day gaining ground in| ™uch greater than in any preceding year. It has 
public favour. It was, indeed, a curious and hu- ‘been estimated at 1700 acres, of which 14 or 1500 
miliating reflection, that thirty years since we Were im Hadley and Hatfield. Some lands yielded 
were oblized to resort to European writers to | 5") pounds of broom brush, and 80 bushels of seed 
know the names of the grasses which we trampled | to the acre, but the average was not probably more 
under our feet, and of the trees which furnished ‘than 500 pounds of broom and 40 bushels of seed 
us shade and fuel, and materials for architecture. | per acre. This estimate will give for the county 
That day of disgrace 1s passing away, and to you | 850,000 pounds of the former, and 68,000 bushels 
gentlemen, we owe no small tribute forthe part) of the latter. Owing to the great quantities raised, 
which you have taken in effecting this change.— | and to other causes, the price of the brush, we un- 
Your collection of plants of all sorts both American , derstand, is lower than for some years past ; large 
and foreign—your catalogues, with the scientific | sules have been made at from 34 to 6 cents per 
names, afford facilities which can be no where pound, according to the quality. The seed is worth 
else found. ‘25 or 30 cents per bushel. Broom corn, it seems, 

So far as I have had occasion to import flower- |'s like other agricultural products—any material 


ficient to authorize the neglect of their cultivation. |ing plants from you, [ have founa them correct 
It certainly is of the highest importance to the |and every man who is desirous of forming a col 
farmers of Essex, to inquire how they can improve lection of native or exotic plants, may be assured. 
their pastures, or rather how they can save them that they will receive them from you with their 
from ruin ; for it must be obvious to all, that as at | right names. 


. } 
present managed, they are constantly growing 


worse, and many of them have already become of 


very little value. If by planting them with trees, 
by ploughing, by applying plaster as has been 
done with good success on the farm of Mr Bart- 
lett, or in any other way, they can be reclaimed, 


. increase of the quantity usually raised reduces the 


price of the whole crop. When the cultivation of 
any article has reached the amount of consumption, 
an increase of the crop will lower the price. 

We are informed that the first broom corn seen 
jin this part of the country was raised by the late 


} 


{ 
| 
| 
| 





As to the fruit department, I can say less ; be- hs = 
,cause I have imported of late years but few trees. | Rev. Samuel Hopkins of Hadley, about the year 
‘It is true, as you admit in your catalogue, that in| 1772, from seed obtained in the vicinity of Boston. 


‘former days some of your fruit trees were misnam- | Our good mothers and grandmothers, we suppose, 

‘ed; they did not always correspond with European | kept their houses clean with brooms made of ash 
| : : : ‘ - 

fruits of the same name. I observe you have of | birch, and sometimes of husks.—Ibid. 

late cautiously and severely corrected those er- | 





it surely is worthy of the experiment.” 





PRINCE’S FRUIT TREES. 

Copy of a letter from the Hon. John Lowell, of Rox- 
bury, President of the Massachuselts Agricultura! 
Society, to William Prince, Esq. proprietor of the 
Linnean Botanic Garden, Flushing, Long Is- 
land, near New York. 


ited from your garden, have been correct. 

Feeling as I do, that the taste for flowers, or 
rather to speak more extensively, the relish for the 
beauties of nature, is gaining ground in our coun- 

‘try, as it must do; I could not refrain from ex- 

‘pressing to you my thanks, as an individual, for 
Roxbury, Nov. 16, 1826. the great share you had in promoting this inno- 
Messrs. Witriam Prince anv Son, lcent and delightful taste Iam afraid you have 

Gentlemen—I have recently received the last gone ahead of your age, and have expended a 
edition of your catalogue of fruit trees, flowering capital in this ornamental part of gardening, which 
shrubs, bulbs, and hardy and tender flowering | will be very slowly reimbursed, if ever, but it is 
plants. I thank you fof it most sincerely.—It is clear that we should never make any advances 
what I never even dared to hope for in our coun- without an establishment so convenient and so 
try during my life. It is, after comparing it care-| necessary as yours. There is one advantage 


‘rors,and the fruits which Ihave recently tes- | 


GROWTH OF A SYCAMORE. 

In the year 1781, Mr Joseph Smith, of Hadley, 
brought from Ilockanum a sprout of button-ball or 
/sycamore, not so large as his finger, and set it in 
ithe earth near his house, where it lived and flour- 
lished. He cut it down on the 12th inst. and found 
/by Measuring, that what was only a riding-stick 
45 years ago, was now a tree 94 feet in height, 
and four feet in diameter about afoot from the 
ground, where it was chopped off.—Jbid. 


According to some reports from the West Indies, 
ithe British Officers seem to act with harshness in 
executing the order for excluding American ves- 
_sels from the Colonies. It is probable this will be 
disapproved at home. 

















fully with the catalogues which I have received | 
from Holland and France, a richer and nobler col- 
lection than can be found in any one catalogue 
from the most celebrated florists and nurseries of | 
those countries. | 

Botany, as ascience in America, is scarcely | 





which your garden enjoys, and which cannot readi- | 
ly be taken from you: the climate of Long Island! jar in Africa. —A great batttle was fought on 
is one which is adapted to furnish plants for all the 7th Aug. between 11,000 native and other 
the .Vorthern, and most of the Middle and Atlantic, troops under the British Governor, and 25,00 


as well as Western states. I most sincerely wish! Ashantees, and their allies, in which the latter 
for yourselves success and remunerations ; and | were defeated. 








thirty years of age, and it could never attain, even for your cowntry your steady and spirited continua- | 








Unprecedented sale of a ninepenny pamphlet— 


with your importations of European Herbaria, | tion of your efforts. 


I have the honour to be 
Gentlemen, 
Respectfully yours, 
Am. Farm. J. LOWELL. 


Massachusetts Venison.—Over 100 Deer have 


any thing which could enable us to take rank | 
with the botanists of Europe, without the advan- | 
tage of extensive collections. In Europe these have | 
been furnished by the munificence of princes, or | 
the taste of men of overgrown fortunes. The! 





gardens of Paris, of Upsal, of Kew, and of Liver- peen killed this season in the Plymouth and Sand- 
pool, are all of them either national works, or the wich woods. 


of the united exertions of opulent. fine. 


ducti They are unusually plenty and very 
production 


‘Weare credibly informed that there have been 
already printed and sold, of the “ Farmer’s Alma- 
nack,” by R. B. Thomas, Esq. published by Rich- 
ardson & Lord, for the next year, upwards of 
-Vinely Thousand copies! [Boston Statesman.] 


There is 
| the 


a project on foot in Germany to unite 
Weser and the Riine, by means of a canal. 
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Abridged notwes, from the Bulletin des Sciences, 
for the Hampshire Gazette. 
GRAIN. 

A society in the department of Ain, which has 
made various experiments upon different kinds of 
vrain, reports that spring wheat does not succeed 
on their clayey plains. ‘It is absolutely necessary,’ 
says the report, “that spring wheat should be 
sown very eariy ; this kind of grain requires mild, 
dampish weather ; a dry May reduces the crop to 
almost nothing.”—“ We. must thefefore leave it 
to the valleys of our mountains, where the dews 
are more abundant, the rains of May more certain, 
and the sun less warm.” They made some ex- 
periments with spring grain sown in autumn ; the 
stalk was longer, and the ears larger and sooner 
ripe, but the seed remained quite small. 

There are more than 50 varieties of winter grain 
in the department of Ain. Those from warm coun- 
tries have for several years been attacked by the 
rust ; those fromthe north do better. The society 
express an opinion formed from their own obser- 
vation and experience that different kinds of wheat 
or of rye, growing near each other, cross the 
varieties, and produce an alteration in each, like 
Indian corn. In support of this opinion, they ad- 
duce the assertion of gardeners, “ that you cannot 
have melons near pumpkins without altering the 
taste of them; that when green and yellow melons 
grow together, the color of each kind is changed, 
the green blending with the yellow” &c. 


SUMAC 

The sumac of the tanners, (Rhus coriara) grows | 
in various parts of Europe, but is cultivated only 
in Spain and Sicily. The young shoots are set out 
in rows in October, and the soil is afterwards stir- 
red once or twice with the plough. In the month 
of August, in the second or third year, the peas- 
ants cut the plants close to the earth,and the same 
is done every succeeding year. The stems are 
cried in the sun; the leaves are then separated 
from the stalks by threshing, and are reduced to 
powder ina mill. They are then ready for tanning 
morocco and other leather, and are packed in lin- 
en sacks for transportation. 

The ancients employed the sour berries or the 
sumac to season their food; the Hungarians put 
them in vinegar to give it more color and strength; 
and the people of Egypt season their pilau with 
them, and cook them with meat. 

{The American sumac is inferior to that ob- 
tained from Spain and Sicily. This deficiency 
may be owing to the species, or the soil, or the 
climate. Sicily sumac is $90 per tonin New 
York ; American only $30 per ton.]} 


SUGAR OF BUCHARIA. 
Mr Moorcroft, an English traveller, relates, in 
his notes upon Bucharia, that the Usbeks and 
Afghans of that country have a perfect substitute 
for the sugar cane, which is pleasant, healthful 
and cheap. The cities of Bucharia produce annu- 
ally 70,060 mannds of this sirup, and it forms the 
basis of their sweatmeats, of which great quanti- 
ties are consumed. Mr Moorcroft does not indi- 
cate the name of this substitute. 
(This intrepid and learned traveller died near 
the city of Bucharia in the latter part of 1825.) 


Fei Hogs.—Six hoge, belonging to one litter, 
have been slaughtere# this serson st over, N. H. 
which weighed together 29]5 pounds—the smal- 





lest 420. and the largest 553. 
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FROM THE MISSOURL HERALD. 

General Ashity’s Expedition —Tie recent expcedi- 
tion of General As! ley to the country west of the 
Rocky Mountains has been productive of information 
on subjects of no sail mterest to the peopie of the a- 
nion, {thas proved that the over-land expeditions, 
in large bodies, way be made to that remote region, 
without the necessity of transporting 
man or beast. Gen. Ashiey lefi St. conis ia 
last and returned in September. is return caravan 
consisted of upwaicsofone Lundred horses and mules, 
and more than half that number of men. He went to 
the station of the paity he had jeft beyond the moun- 
tains, When be came in a year ago, and thence de- 
scenced a river, believed to be the Buenaventura, a 
bout one hundred and fifty miles to the Great Lake 

His return march to St. Louis occupied about 70 
days, eaci: mule and hors? carrying nearly two bun- 
dred pounds of beaver fur—the animals keeping their 
strength and flesh on the grass which they found, and 
without loosing any time on this long journey. The 
men also found an abundance of food ; they say there 
was no day in which they could not bave subsisted 
a thousand men, and often ten thousand. Buffaloe 
furnished the principal food—water of the best quali- 
ty was met with every day. The whole route lay 
through a level and open country, better for carriages 
than any turnpike road in the U. States. Wagons and 
carriages could go with ease as far as General Ashley 


provision 8 for 


s 
piarch 


went, crossing the Rockv Mountains at the source of 


the north fork of the Platte, and descending the valley 
of the Buenaventura towards the Pacific Ccean. The 
lake which terminated the expedition westward, is a 
most remarkable body of water, and heretofore un- 
known, unless from vague accounts. It is estimated 
to be one hundred miles leng and sixty or eighty wide. 
It was coasted last spring by a paity of General Ash- 
ley’s men in canoes, who were occupied four and 
twenty days in making its circuit. They did not ex- 
actly ascertain its outlet, but passed a place where 
they suppose it must have been, The water of this lake 
is much salter than that of the sea. Some of the salt 
abtained fiom this water by beiling, has been brought 
in by Gen. Ashley—he has also brought some spe- 
cimeus of rock salt, found ina strata several feet thick 
at the surface of the ground, with streams of water 
running through it in numerous little channels. The 
people in the mountains plentifully supply themselves 
with salt at this spot, and carry it home in bags. 

In the whole expedition, Gen. Ashley did not lose 
a man, nor bad any one of those died whoin he left 
behind last year, many of whom have been out four 
or five years, and are too happy in the freedom of 
those wild regions to think of returning to the com- 
parative thraidom of civilized life. It would seem 
that no attempt has been made to ascertain the pre- 
cise latitude and longitude of the point at which 
Gen. Ashley crossed (he mountains. It is to hoped 
that this will not be neglected on the next expedition 
From all that we can learn, the elevation is exceed- 
ingly small were the passage of the mountain was ef- 
fected—so small as hardly to affect the rate of going 
of the caravan, and forming atthe most, an angle of 
three degrees, heing two degrees less than the steepest 
ascent on the Cumberland road. 





Authentic from Colombia.—The National Intelli- 
gencer of Saturday publishes the following interesting 
communication from the Secretary of State of Colom- 
bia,to Mr. Salazar, Minister Plenipotentiary in this 
country. it is dated at Bogota, 6th November. 


*f{ hasten to inform you that, according to official 
information which has just been received, the Presi- 
dent Liberator wiil arrive in this city onthe 14th inst. 
The people, as was anticipated, have begun to see 


their ardent wishes realized: for, since the 12th of 


September, when his Excellency arrived at Guayaquil, 
each day has given proofs of the desire of his Excei- 
lency to promote the true happiness of Colombia, and 
of the affectionate respect of the Colombians towards 
their benefactor. The result has been, up to this 
time, the complete re-estallishmentof constitutional 
order in the Department of Ecuador, Guagvil, and 
Asuay, effected by persuasion and not by the exercise 


ofauthority. In one of the Departments one only of 


the lutendants has been removed—the Commandant 
General onty in another, This conciliatory conduct, 
so conformable to that which has been observed by 
the Government, 's the best proof of union ana public 
safety ; and I hope to ie alle before long to commu- 
nicate to you that the law !\as recovered its authority 
in all the exteat of Colombia. 

With perfect respect aud distinguished considera- 


tion, 1 am your obedieut busble eervaut. 
JOSEPH R. REVENGA.” 





oe 


MECHANICS’ MEETING. 

Mr. Editor—I have seen a aotice in several of the 
Newspapers of a meeting to be | eld this evening of the 
mechanics and others, friendly to the arts, the object 

of which appears to le to encourage by a course of 
public lectures, the sciences as connected with the me- 
chanic arts. To infuse into the labouring classes a 
spirit of inquiry on these subjects, is certainiy a lauda- 
ble object, and cannot but meet the approLation of ey- 
ery enlightened man, It is well known that societies 
of the kind above alluded to, bave been established in 
all the principal cities in Great Britain, ana have Leen 
attended with singular success. Some of the most sci- 
entific men, aud enlightened philanthrog ists of Europe 
have expressed their bigh approvation, of the objects 
contemplated, and have aided in a pecuniary mauner 
similar institutions, la ourown country, considerable 
progress has also been made. The “.\ew- York Me- 
chanic and Scientific Institution,” incorporated in 
1822; and the “*Frankiin Institute” of Philadelphia, 
incorporated in 1824, number among their members 
some of the most respectable artists and ngechanics of 
the country, and these institutions are yearly increas- 
ing in usefulness and respectability, Shall Boston re- 
Main inactive? Shall Boston, which has obtained the 
reputation of being the most literary city in the Union, 
shall Boston suffer berself to be eclipsed by her sister 
cities in this respect? No. There are taleut, spirit and 
capital enough in Boston, to esteblish an institution 
which will rival any in the Union. Let us begin, let 
every man who is desirous of raising the reputation of 
our city attend the meeting this evening, and aid b 
his presence and exertion the laudable object whic 
those who called the meeting are desirous of obtaining. 
RANKLIN 

Sketches af Character-—A writer in the Buffalo 
Joumal is amusing himself, (says the N. Y. Gazette) 
with drawing sketches of the manners and character 

of visiters there from various cities of the Union.— 
“he following is a specimen of his style :— 

“The Philadelphia fair are distinguished by the 
mildness of their manners, and their fondness for con- 
versation or aptness at small talk. They have much 
of what the French style em bon point in their appear- 
ance, generally handsome, and sometimes beautitul, 
and would be more agreeable with less exertion to ap- 
pearso. They are usually accompanied witha qua- 
ker father, or a dull news-reading husband, who are 
continually boring their auditors wit! Schuylkill Wa- 
ter Works and regular streets. Your real Philadelphia 
buck rarely ventures beyond the bounds of civilization, 
which he conceives to be limited by the bounds of his 
native city.” 

“The New-York cockneys are known by their affec- 
ted pronunciation ; they either clip their words or lisp 
prettily, and express a mortal aversion to yankeyism. 
Talk to them of groves and fountains, and they will 
silence you with phrases of castle garden and the bat- 
tery —Speak of the falis of Niagara. and they will 
recite the woyders of the city hall. Their ¢islike of 
the country is evident from the anxiety which they 
manilest fora speedy and safe return to their friends. 
They are in the main harmless fellows, and are held 
in high esteein by our tavern keepers, as they eat little, 
spend their money like princes, and never ask the 
items of a bill. We have seen no very favorable spe- 
cimens of New-York belles. The waiting maids are 
altogether finer women than their mistresses. They 
are reserved, to dullness, and appear to hold the na- 
lives in great contempt, much tothe mortification of 
sundry of our small gentry, who esteem themselves 
vastly pretty fellows. Red Jacket is thought by them 
to he the only distinguished personage in the western 
district, and I have known a gompany of city belles 
to stand an hour ina bar-room listening to a conversa- 
tion held with hin by a Jearned gentien.an of their par- 
ty, the cunning Indian nodding his head in reply to 
what be could, by no possibility, have understood, 

The Albany beau is quite the reverse of bis New- 
York neighbor He drinks brandy and talks politics, 
swears at the servants, and quarrels witb his landlord, 
and is in fact what he styles hiniself, “a real roarer.” 
‘The ladies under his protection are usually handsome, 

tresemble their gallant in indiseretion; they rom 
the sticets without protection, address stiangers wit 
the utmost confidence, and look country gentlemen 
out of countenance. 

“The Bostonians are decidedly favoritee.—The ad- 
dress of the elverly Boston gentleman is bighly prepos- 
sessing. He is aflable, courteous and intelligent, wears 
powder, and dresses for dinner, and has something of 
the lastcentury in his appearance, We have u ore 


beauty from Boston than any other market, Goad 
sense, anc Celeacy in thought and manner, are the 
characteristics of a New -Pociand fen ale, but there is 


something pecul sgrceable in the tout ensemble 


of a Boston jay, Neither haughty nor affected, they 
are partic: ier in their society and elegant in thecic man- 
ners, 9n tain in some measure the excellent quali+ 
ties of Uic vid fasaioned English geutiewoman. 
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[PREPARED FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. ] | roots which remained covered. It yields a fruit 
/which resembles a gourd, and which serves for 
THE MULBEKRY IN HINDUSTAN | vessels of various uses ; the bark of which furnish- 
is cultivated in a different manner from what it is | es them with a coarse thread, which they form in- 
in Europe. It is raised from cuttings, eight or ten|to ropes and into cloth, with which the natives 
of which are planted together in one pit, and the | cover their middle from the girdle to the knees ; 
pits are distributed over the field at the distance | and the small leaves of which supply them with 
of two or three feet every way. These cuttings | food in a time of scarcity, while the large ones are 
being well firmed wt the lower ends, soon form used for covering their houses, or by burning for 
stools about the height of a raspberry bush, and | the manufactory of good soap.— Loudon. 
from these the leaves are gathered. The stools | ENGLISH NOTICES OF ANEKICAN AGRICULTURE. 
are cut over once a year to encourage the produc-} 
tion of vigorous shoots from the roots. | Agricultural operations in the United States are 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL FETE OF THE CHINESE. 


responds tosome day in the beginning of our |; 


i 
March, the Emperor in person goes through the | their general defect. 


ceremony of opening the ground; he repairs in | most expert at the use of the axe and the scythe ; 
great state to the field appointed for this ceremony. ‘the spade he handles in a very awkward manner, 
The princes of the imperial family, the presidents |. 44 has no idea of banking, hedging, clipping, or 
of the five great tribunals, and an immense num-| cutting hedges, aud many other operations known 
bes of mandarins attend him. Two sides of the |,,, every laborer ina highly cultivated and enclosed 


field are lined with the officers of the emperor's | courtry like Britain. But the versatility of talent 


ndolence, which, according to all accounts, is 


| skilfully performed by the farmers of capital, who 
‘have all the best implements of Europe. By the’ 

Ra a Madness geen Ml es tnagtoney poorest settlers this is not the case, for want of 
iteenth of the first mece, which generally cor] 1.5% ; and by the native American farmers, from 


An American laborer is’ 


house,the third is occupied by different mandarins; 
the fourth is reserved for all the laborers of the 
province, who repair thither tosee their art hon- 
ored, and practiced by the head of the empire.— 
The emperor enters the field alone,prostrates him- 
self, and touches the ground nine times with his 
head in adoration of Tien, the God of heaven. He 
pronounces with a loud voice a prayer prepared by 
the court of ceremonies, in which he invokes the 
blessing of the Great Being on his labor, and on 
that of his whole people. Then, in the capacity 
of chief priest of the empire, he sacrifices an ox, 
in homage to heaven as the fountain of all good. 
While the victim is offered on the altar, a plough 
is brought to the emperor, to which is yoked a 
pair of oxen, ornamented in a most magnificent 
style. The prince lays aside his imperial robes, 
lays hold of the handle of the plough with his right 
hand, and opens several furrows in the direction 
of north and south; then gives the plough into, 
the hands of the chief mandarins, who, laboring in | 
succession, display their comparative dexterity.— | 
The ceremony concludes with a distribution of 
money, and pieces of cloth as presents, among the 
laborers ; the ablest of whom execute the rest of 
the work in the presence of the emperor. After 
the field has received all the necessary work and 
manure, the emperor returns to commence the 
sowing with similar ceremony, aad in presence of 
the laborers. These ceremonies are performed 

the same day by the viceroys of all the provin- 
of. 
LARGEST TREF. 

The boabab (Adansonia digitata,) is a native of 
Congo, in Africa. This tree, discovered by the 
celebrated French botanist, Adanson, is consideged 
the largest in the world ; several measured by this 
gentlemen were from 65 to 78 feet in circumfer* 
ence, but not extraordinarily high. The trunks 
were from 12 to 15 feet high, before they divided 
into many horizontal branches, which touched the 
ground at their extremities ; these were from 45 
to 55 feet long, and were so large that each branch 
was equal to a monstrous tree ; and where the 
water of a neighbouring river had washed away 
the earth so as to leave the roots of one of these 


‘of an American laborer amply compensates for his 
| inexperience in these operations, and is more use- 
‘ful in his circumstances. In handling the saw, the 
hammer, and even the trowel, the British laborer 
‘has no chance with him. Most of them can build 
a house, mend a plough or wagon, and even the 
harness, and kill and dress sheep and pigs. 

Field Jabors in America require to be performed 
| with much greater expedition than in England.— 
'The winter is long and severe, and the transition 
‘to spring is sudden; this season in many provinces 
only lasts a few weeks, when summer commences, 
and the ground becomes too hard and dry for the 
‘operation of tillage. The operations of seed-time 
| must therefore be performed with the greatest ra- 
pidity. 

As a country for a British farmer to emigrate to, 
' we consider the United States as superior to every 
other, in two respects. First on account of its 
form of government: by which property is secure, 
personal liberty greater than any where else, con- 
sistently with public safety ; and both maintained 
at less expence than under any government in the 
world. Secondly, on account of the stock of peo- 
ple being generally British, and speaking the same 
language. The only objection we have to America 
is the climate, the long and severe winter, and the 
rapid and hot spring and summer. Equally good 





land, and nearly as cheap, may be had in the south ' 


of Russia and in Poland, as in America ; but who 
that knows any thing of the governments of those 


countries, or even of Germany and France, would 


voluntarily put themselves in their power while the 
United States are accessible ? Who would live in 
a country of tyrannic nobles, often very deficient 


From the Middlebury Standard. 








FARMERS, SAVE YOUR STRAW. 
On the first settlement of a new country, the 
| farmers at once enter upon a system of managing 


jae farms, which will produce the most from the 
| same labour, and make no calculations for produc- 
ing the most from the same land. 
| This so far is correct, as labour is high and land 
| low ; but the great error lies in this,that they pur- 
| Sue this system with a view to their present Crops 
| only, and of course exhaust the soil and render jt 
so unproductive, that within a few years they ob. 
tain much less from the same labour than they 
would do, were they to expend more labour in ma- 
nuring snd tilling their ground. This has been 
witnessed by every observing man from the first 
settlement of this State down to the present time. 
In all parts of the State an attention to manuring 
and tilling their ground had become habitual be- 
fore necessity compelled theu: to alter their course. 
Other habits also were acquired during the early 
settlement of the country equally injurious to the 
farming interest, many of which to a great degree 
are continued. Hay soon becoming plenty ani 
cheap ina new settlement, straw of every kind has 
been considered of no value, and has been thrown 
into heaps or thrown about the yard without any 
view of making use of it for stock of any kind. |: 
is but a few years since that pea straw was never 
saved or made use of for fodder: the farmers o! 
course usually let their peas remain in the straw 
until it turned black and become of no use for fod- 
der, by means of which the crop of peas was great 
ly injured. In England the peas are harvested 
while the tops are green, and two tons of pea 
straw bring the price of one ton of hay, and those 
farmers in this State who have pursued the same 
course, are satisfied that this estimate is nearly 
correct and the practice of preserving pea stra 
‘has become very general to the great benefit o! 
the agricultural interest. But the farmers seem 
to be more averse to the making that use of wheat 
and rye straw for fodder, which is made in all 
other countries which have made any considerable 
advances in the science of Agriculture. 

In England, wheat and rye straw are as care- 
fully preserved and as economically expended for 
fodder as hay.—Every farmer has what he calls 
his straw-yard, where his young stock is kept 
wholly on straw, and this notwithstanding the dis- 
advantages of the climate. In England they al- 
ways have what we call a very open winter, the 
weather changeable, and the ground bare the 
greater part of the time. Every one has observed 
the greater difficulty in keeping a stock upon straw 
insuch a winter. They also feed their straw to 
horses, cows and oxen, and they would as soon 

waste their hay as their straw ; and I cannot per- 
| ceive why it is not as useful for a Vermont farmer 























of mora! principle ; and of a peasantry little better {to make use of his straw for fodder as for the Eng- 
thiin hogs, and not so well fed and lodged as that | lish farmer. I heard a very intelligent and suc- 
‘animal is in England? Who would live in a|cessful farmer of this county remark some years 
country of passports, of spies, an swarming with | since, that he could not afford to keep a stock of 
beggarly gentry, wohlgeborne, hochwohlgeborne, | cattle without raising grain so that he could feed 
edilgeborne, hochedelgeborne, &c.; and where | them principally with straw, nor could he afford 
exists that precious article hochjagt ; being a des- | to raise grain unless he kept a stock of cattle to 
cription of game which no man may pursue under | feed upon his straw. But to make the best use of 
'the rank of prince ?- Who would emigrate to Han- | straw for the feed either of cattle or horses, it has 
‘over if he could settle in France ; and who would long since been found that it is necessary to cut it 
|go there if he could accomplish the voyage to the in some kind of machine. The Dutch from their 


irees bare and open to the sight, they measured \ United States ?—Loudon. 
119 feet long, without including those parts of the ' 


| first settlement in the State of ‘New York, kept 
their horses on cut straw and meal, making use of 





rages ne: the Soe, 
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avery simple machine consisting only of a box and 
knife, and this was the only machine for cutting 
straw known in New England until within a few 
years past. In England various machines for cut- 
ting straw have been invented and in general use, 
but as is the case with most of the English labor 
saving machines, they are too complicated and too 
expensive; those now in general use cost from fif- 
ty to eighty dollars <A variety of machines for 
cutting straw have been invented in New Eng- 
land, more simple in their construction and less 
expensive ; the most valuable of these is Safford’s 
Straw Cutter. According to accounts given of 
Straw Cutters, straw can be cut by none of them 
with greater facility or despatch than with this, 
although it costs but about one third the sum that 
those cost. 

It is a subject of regret to every friend of the 
agricultural interest of the State, that they rre 
not in more general use. Let any farmer who 
raises considerable grainuse one of these machines 
for one winter, and there is no danger that he 
would ever be without one again. 

A farner of Addison County. 
(G Mr Newell, No. 52 North Market street, has 
several kinds of Straw Cutters for sale. 


ON WOOD TAR. 

When wood is distilled in iron long necks, or 
cylinders, as they are now usually calied by ea- 
gineers, a large quantity of vinegar is obtained, 
and the charcoal that is left in the distilling ves. 
sels differs much i ihe ordinary charcoal, in 
particular by its mach greater lightness, as it has 
not half the speciiic gravity of that made in the 
common way. This charcoal is found to be par- 
ticularly well adapted for the use of the runpow- 
der manufacturer; but the iron master will not 
purchase it. 

When the vinegar is suffered to stand a few 
weeks, in deposits a peculiar kind of tar in con 
siderable quantity ; the same kind of tar is also 
left in the rectification of this pyroligneous acid, 
or vinegar of wood. Peat being distilled in the 
same manner, yields also pyroligneous acid, and a 
tar similar to the wood tar. 

This tar has for many years been a burden up- 
en the hands of the manufacturers, and many 
tons of it have been buried in the ground, merely 
to get rid of it. One great inconvenience attends 
indeed the use of this woo tar, as it will not 
unite with the pitch and tar, in common use. 

Yet for every kind of wood fence it is the very 
best preservative that can be applied—being first 
heated in an iron pot, and laid on with a brush. 
Itsoaks so completely into the wood the first 
time it is put on, that one would suppose it were 
of no value, as it leaves no body on the surface : 
but after the wood has been exposed for some 
days to the sun, it will be found, upon examina- 
tion, that not only the surface, but even the tex- 
ture ofthe wood are considerably altered, for the 
wood will be found so hard, that it will require a 
much more considerable force to make any im- 
pression upon it than would have been required 
before the application of the wood tar. 

A second and especially a third coat of this 
wood tar applied to wood, will bear out and proba- 
bly preserve all wood work exposed to the weath- 
er, much more effectually than any other known 
method. 

For ornamental! work, and indeed for all good 





acne. 





one or two coats of the tur, to finish the work 
with white-lead and oil as usual. 

Besides the increased hardness which this wood 
tar imparts to wood, it has also the property of 
preserving it from worms and insects ; even when 
the wood is already worm eaten and growing rot- 
ten, it stops the progress of the decay. 

When a little additional expense is not an ob- 
ject of consideration, there are several composi- 
tions by which the appearance of the wood work 
to which it is applied, is much bettered. Such, 
for instance, is adding an ounce of tallow and two 
ounces of powdered rosin to each gallon of the 
wood tar, and using the composition hot; this 
looks extremely well. Another composition is, to 
add two ounces of powdered green vitriol, or cop- 
peras, to each gallon of heated tar. 


ly hardened in a warm room, it forms a beautiful 
black varnish. 

It must be remarked that this wood tar is en- 
tirely different from the mineral tar distilled from 
some coals recommended by the Barl of Dunde- 
nald.—Lond. Mech. Jour. 


Tue Oupen Time. Diet Drink. The follow- 
ing recipe of Dr Ross was in use somewhat more 
than a century ago, in Portsmouth, N. H. 

“Take dandelion, liverwort, agrimony, violets, 
strawberry leaves, of each one handful ; St John’s 
wort, balin, hysop, scabius wood, bettony, rosema- 
ry, sage, of each two handfuls ; scurvy grass, half 
a handful; lign. vite dust 2 pound ; roots of sas- 
saparill, sassaphrass, of each half a pound; of 
|parsiey and sparrow-grass of each six ounces ; 
seeds of carraway, dill, and coriander, ty’d up ina 
bag, of each two ounces. Brew all in the wort of 
a bushel of malt, wch. you are to drink at pleas- 
ure. Add roots of elder three pound.”—Ms. Jour. 





Cupping glasses to poisoned wounds have been 
proved by some experiments of Dr Barry and 
others, to prevent the absorption of the venomous 
matter. Wounds were made upon the backs and 
thighs of full grown rabbits ; and after the bleed- 
ing had ceased, two or three grains of strychnia 
powder, or two or three drops of hydrocinic acid 
were introduced into them. Then at intervals of 
three, five and ten minutes, a cupping glass was 
applied to the wound, renewing it as often as it 
fell off. No symptoms of poisoning occurred in 
these animals; but if the cups were not applied, 
they all died.—.4rchives Generales. 


Cider Making.—At Mr Peter S. Scofield’s pa- 
tent cider mill, near Paris Hill, N. York, one hun- 
dred and seventy barrels of cider were made in 
sixteen hours, with one grinder or grater and 
three presses, and most of it returned the same 
day to the owners. Seventy bushels of apples 
have been well ground for the press in twenty 
minutes at this mill; and no less than 2250 barrels 
of cider have been made this season. (Statesman.| 


Rail Road from Boston to Albany—aA route for a 
rail road has just been explored from Boston to 
Stockbridge and from Stockbridge through Cana- 
an, Chatham and Kinderhook to Albany. The 
Northern Whig observes, that many individuals of 
sound judgment and. practical acquaintance with 
such subjects, are sanguine in their belief of its 











outside work, it will be advisable, after laying on | feasibility and utility. 











COUGH. 
The following Medicine for a cough has _per- 
formed such extraordinary cures, in private prac- 
tice ; that the possessor is induced to publish it 
for the benefit of society :—Take six ounces of 
Italian liquorice (that stamped Solezzi is by far 
the best) cut into small pieces, and put into an 
earthen jar, with a quarter of a pint of the best 
white wine vinegar, simmer together until the 
liquorice is dissolved then add two ounces of oil of 
almonds, and half an ounce of tincture of opfim, 
stir the whole well together, and it is fit for use. 
‘Take two tea spoons full when going to bed, and 
the same quantity whenever the cough is trouble- 
some in the day time. {Hartford Times. } 





Precocity of the Ribband Cane.—A stock of 


For the purpose of making a varnish for goods, Ribband Cane of the second year’s growth, plant- 
made of rolled iron, or cast iron, half a pint of /¢¢ by Mr Charles Morgan, on his lands ten miles 


spirit of wine may be added toa gallon of wood | 
. : oe ° . » DW . 
tar: if this composition is laid on hot, and proper- |0® the 20th of October. It was, at the moment 


above Pointe Coupee Church, (arrond) tasseled 


of tasselmg. fifteen feet high. ‘I'he frost of the 
iMth. of November injured the leaves, but the 


, cane itself remained unaffected by the frost as late 


as the 26th of last month. We think these facts 
worthy of record, inasmuch as they demonstrate 
that a larger portion of our soil than is generally 
supposed will suit the cultivation of sugar. 

{N. Orleans paper.) 


s 





American Olives.—The editor of a Georgia pa 
per has received a peck of olives, raised in that 
state, which are pronounced equal to those from 
Sicily. Ifthe editor can appreciate the present 
we give him joy. 





Cotton.—The Worcester Spy says “We have 
seen several balls of Cotton, raised this season 
in the garden of Daniel Waldo, Esq. in this town, 
The cotton is perfectly ripe, and of a good te» 
ture and staple. 


From the Repertory of Arts for Nov. 1826. 





PATENT CEMENT &c. FOR BUILDING. 
Substance of a Specification of a Patent granted to 

Abraham Henry Chambers, of London, for an 

improvement in the manufacture of a building 

cement, composition stucco, or plaster, &c. 

“My improvement consists in the use and em 
ployment of certain burnt or vitrified earths or 
earthy substances, and of certain metallic and oth- 
er substances, which I cause to be ground or oth- 
erwise reduced to powder, and then to be mixed 
and incorporated with the lime, for the purpose of 
producing mortar, plaster, stucco, or building ce- 
ment, by whatsoever name it may be called or dis- 
tinguished, thus producing a most perfect and effi- 
cient cement pozzalana. The earthy substances 
which I prefer for this purpose are all those kinds 
of clay or loam, that are capable of becoming vit- 
rified and intensely hard by exposure to a strong 
fire ; consequently chalk and all the various lime 
stones, and other earths which become soft, plia- 
ble, and capable of slacking or falling to pieces 
when exposed to heat, are unfit for the purpose 
aforesaid, but flint or flint stones or pebbles, may 
be used with advantage, notwithstanding they do 
break and fly into pieces when heated. A trial on 
a small scale will, however, convince any one 
whether any particular earth, or earthy or any 
matter is proper to be used, which will be ascer 
tained by exposing it toa very strong heat, when 
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if it yous into a slag, or vitrifies, or becomes ex- 
cessively hard, it may be used, but if otherwise it pane ————--- 
must be discarded as unfit for the purpose. The BOSTON, FRIDAY, DEC. 


proper kind of earth being thus selected, it must | ———— ~ LIVE FENCES 
be hes : in the interior of a brick or other LU aaaeebraas et Plants, when set in hedges should all of them 
ve heated either in the in Continued from page 174. | be as nearly of the same size as possible, and if 


kiln, or ina kiln or furnace, formed for the ex- m ; ath 
weed purpose, and which may be built either of| In our last we gave some directions relative to there is any difference, let the larger be set by 
se, ; 


Dec. 29, 1826. 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER. | venient, that they be shaved me trenches along the 


ihe | parcel of land prepared for setting the hedge, near 
29, 1826. 








_ Where they are to be set, and from which they can 
- —=~—~ | be taken as they are wanted to be set. 





f . . . . a “ ° ie { 
bricks, or formed of earth, with proper vent holes the cultivation of Live Fences copied from an arti 


or flues, until it becomes completely vitrified, or 
reduced toa state of hard black or glassy slag, 
which in many cases will be found sufficiently 
hard to strike fire with steel. The harder and 
more vitrified the materials become, the better 


cies | themselves, and the less by themselves, and not 
cle on that subject, written by George ‘Tibbits of  sjtornately a small and a large one, for if so plac- 


Rensselaer, N. Y. We continue Mr Tibbits’ ob- ,ed, the less are stunted or destroyed by the large, 
servations. _ jand the hedge becomes open or of unequa! 

“It is indispensable, that plants put in live ctrength. If the land is good, the plants may be 
fences, whether with or without a ditch, should be- expected to grow the first year from two to three 





they will answer for my aforesaid improvement.— | kept free from weeds and grass for at least the _feet. The jine should be examined the succeeding 
The vitrification of some kinds of earth will like-| three first years, otherwise they become stunted, spring, and where any of the plants are dead, their 
wise be occasionally assisted and improved by mix- | mildewed, and die, or have a very unequal and place should be supplied with the largest and 
ing refuse or broken glass, or even sand and wood | Sow growth, and never make tolerable fences.— ' thriftiest plants from the nursery ; and in three or 
ashes before it is exposed to the action of fire. 1| They are also to be protected against cattle of all four years, the plants will have grown to the 
claim likewise the exclusive privilege of appropri- kinds ; cattle, horses, and sheep, would bite off height of seven to ten feet, provided they are not 
ating other slags, or vitrified materials which are | and tread them down ; hogs would root them a cropped or cut off. From reading, and advice of 
not produced for the express purpose to aforesaid | They must, theretore, have a fence on both sides persons who I supposed understood this business 
improvement, such as those which come from the | of some kind, sufficiently strong and tight, howev- | much better than I did, I let mine run up to this 
furnaces of smelting-houses, glass-houses, foun- 'er, to exclude animals of ail kinds until they be- height without cropping, and then performed upon 
dries, steam engines, or other boilers, and all ma- | Come 4 strong fence of themselves, which may re- them an operation called splashing. ‘Tis is done 





terials reduced to a state of vitrification by intense 
heat. The whole of the aforesaid materials, 
whether produced for the particular purpose or ob- 
tained frem any of the before-mentioned sources 
and whether consisting of vitrifigd earth, metallic, 
or other vitrified slag from furnaces, or burnt flint 
or flint-stone must be bruised, pounded or ground 
by any of the usual, accustomed and well-known 
methods, until it is reduced to such a grit as will 
be convenient and necessary for formation of the 
particular sort of mortar, stucco, plaster or cement, 
which may be required for this purpose ; it must 
be passed through such wire-screens or sieves, as 
will produce the necessary fineness or quality, and 
being so separated iato different qualities it may 
be put up into casks or otherwise preserved for 
use, and is a most perfect pozzalana. The manner 
of using the above material or materials is to mix 
it with well burnt lime, instead of the lime usually 
employed for the formation of mortar, stucco, pias- 
ter or cement, water being added as usual, until it 
is of the proper consistence to be used ; or the ar- 
tificial pozzalana, or above materials may be mix- 
ed with quick lime completely pulverized, and sent 


quire from six to ten years. by cutting off about every other plant six inches 
«To save the expense of these two fences, it is from the ground, trimming off with a bill-book all 
well worth the consideration of the person dis-| {he limbs from the remainder of the plants, mak- 
posed to cultivate live fences; whether he will not, ing stakes from a purt of those cut out, sticking 
dispense with turning cattle or hogs into a field | those stakes at about two feet from each other 
which he intends to enclose with a live fence,| along the line; cut the plants left standing a little 
around which there may be standing a dead fence | oy one side, six inches from the ground also, wind 
which may last until his live fence is grown. If them in between the stakes, in a reclining posi- 
this should be his determination, he will, the year) tion, and so that the tops may be about four feet 
preceding that in which he plants his thorns, cul- from the ground; then by two withes, made also 
tivate a piece of land eight feet broad, or therea- | of the plants which had been cut out and run along 
bouts, around on the inside of the old fence, with|the tops of the stakes, the whole is secured to- 
potatoes, and with manure make it as nearly equal-| gether and held stedfast in their places. 
ly rich in every part as practicable,that the thorns |  « The plants sprouted up again from the bottom, 
may grow equally fast, and be equally strong. and those bent among the stakes sent out numer- 
“ As soon as convenient, in the spring, plough | ous lateral branches, and after two years, the most 
and harrow this land again, then strike a deep! of them became a sufficient fence against hogs.— 
furrow where it is intended the live fence shall} 4 fter plashing, to prevent them from running up 
stand, which ought to be in the centre, in order! and becoming thin at bottom, the top is to be trim- 
that the grass and weeds may be kept down, with) med every year, which may be done in August, 
the assistance of the plough and one horse-harrow:} with a pair of hedge shears, or in the fall, after the 
clear out this furrow with the spade, and by a line | Jeayes drop, but if left for several years, this is 
set for that purpose,make one side or edge straight | more easily done with a bill-hook.—See New Eng- 
and even; take up the plants from the nursery, | Jand Farm 





er, vol. iii. page 3:3. 


in casks or other packages ready to be used with | CUt off the top so as to leave of the plant growing | : —____——— 

the addition of water only. In this latter case it |above ground about five inches ; clear the root of | A mode of destroying Ants — A writer by the 
will be necessary to keep it from moisture or ex- | its lateral branches, cut off the tap root, leaving it | name of Roughly,some of whose sketches of West 
posure to the open air till the time of using it.— | eight or nine inches long; the whole plant, top| India agriculture is republished by Loudon, says 
‘The proportion of quick lime that must be added | and root, will be about fourteen inches long ; lay s“ Poisoning by arsenic is the most expedient mode 
to the above materials will depend entirely upon |r set the plant in the furrow, leaning on the side of getting rid of ants, as the living will feed on 
the goodness or strength of the lime that is uscd | Which has been made straight and even by the line | the dead, so that the whole nest, (by devouring 
in general, “One measure of good lime will be | *° that a little more than the root shall be cover- one another,) are thus killed. 

sufficient for, from three to five measures of the ved when the dirt is hauled in ; put the plants five, ra : - 7" ‘ved in 1826 by tl 
aforesaid materials, but this must be regulated by | inches apart in the row, haul in the dirt with a ’ € nat Tolls.— oar tolls received in ‘ i by 1e 
the work for which it is intended, and will be | Spade or hoe,and tread it down,taking care that the | Collectors of the i Champlain, wy uga, ane 
readily ascertained by a little experience. T here- | plants remain in their places at five inches xpart in | moncce connie, in. aw Fark, wae 97 
by further declare that another part of my said in- ‘the raw, andthe tops all standing in a line as! $765,062 95 














. ha ad : iihle. J vit} »' Amount received in 1825 $521,349 04 
vention and improvement consists in the use and | Straight as possible. And, hereafter, age the - ’ . 
appropriation of marble of various colours, and of Plough, one horse-harrow, and hoe, for the three $949 719 OL 
varions coloured bricks, when highly burnt or vit- | Succeeding years at least, keep the plants free | Inc rease, = $243,71 


rified and reduced to fine powder for the purpose 
of producing all the varieties of colours and shades 
required to imitate stone, and highly polished 
wood and marble. And lastly, I claim the exclu- 
sive right and privilege of using vitrified earth, 
and the aforesaid other materials for the purpose 
of mixing with lime acd plaster of Paris, to cast 
figures, ornaments, and mouldings of every des- 
cription. 


from grass and weeds, and raising the land some- | 


what towards the plants. ; | know! .ige, like all other knowledge, is founded 

“The plants may be taken up in the nursery at) perience, Experience is the result of expr 
jany leisure time in the fall, after the leaves drop, - Side Goshen heat knowledge solely from 
jor early in the Spring, befare they leave om seue, | our own experience, it must of course be very lim- 
jand as they are trimmed they should be laid in the Mead. If we call toeut old tie experience of others, 
jtrench, covered with dirt, and trodden down. They lour knowledge is thereby extended. The experi- 
}will remain perfectly safe and green, until taken ae diem can only be obtained by observation, 


Book Knowledge in Agriculture —Agricultural 








lup to set in hedges; and it is adviseable, if con-} 
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conutataia. and roalbag. 


What we obtain by! 


Indian tribes to the Mississippi, &c. The speaker 





JUST TES supply of the “Wietine Farmers 


reading, may, however, include every other mode laid before the House a communication from the *4/nanacks, by Robert B. Thomas Esq. for sale in larg: 


of information. 
or by the result of divers experiments the best | 
mode of destroying bugs or caterpillars. A ob-_ 
tains his knowledge from the fountain head, his 
own experience. A, observes one of his neighbors 
in the successful practice of a process for destroy- 
ing bugs or caterpillars. In this cause he obtains 
useful knowledge, by means of observation, from 
the experience of another. A communicates this 
process to B, by word of mouth. B then obtains 
his portion of said useful knowledge by means of 
conversation. Thus far all goes on swimmingly. 
But A, or B takes it into his head to write down 
the particulars of said process for destroying bugs 
or caterpillars ; posts it off to the printer, who 
sends it flying all abroad on newspaper wings.— 
The thing now begins to look a little suspicious, 
and many who would believe the verbal statement 
of farmer A, or farmer 3, have their doubts about 
the matter when they see their remarks in print. 
The .nformation which has been subjected to the 
press, begins to appear too much like book farm- 
ing; and C like a blockhead, as he is, refuses to 
avail himseif of the advantages@t proffers, because 
he does not believe in being taught by a printer 
or an Kditor of a newspaper, how te manage a 
business he was brought up to. 


{> We have aves. too late for insertion in 
this week’s paper; Report of the Comimitiee on 
Agricultural Experiments, of the Massachisetts 
Society for the Promotion of Agriculture. 














Large regetubles.—The last season, Mr Erastus 
Graves, of Sunderiand, raised a beet that weigh- 
ed 20 pounds ; another gentleman in Sunderland 
raised a radish that weighed 13 pounds; and Mr 
Augustus Baldwin of Bloody Brook, (Deertield,) 
raised a winter squash that weighed 60 pounds. 

A Carrot was raised the past season, in the 
garden of Dr Asa M. Holt of East-Hampden which 
weighed 10 pounds. 





CONGRESSIONAL. © 
Senate.—Resolutions have been passed in rela- 
tion to the relinquishment of a debt due by Colum- 
bia college to the U.S. And for inquiring into the 
expediency of muking the old laws regulating 
Court processes applicabl@ to the States admitted 
into the Union since 1789. Mr Hayne, from a se- 
lect committee, reported the “ Bill to establish an 
uniform system of Bankruptey,” which was made 

the special order of the day for the 2tth inst. 
Hovse.—The motion of Mr Bartlett, that the. 
Massachusetts Claim for military services, &c. be 
referred to the Secretary at War was taken up, | 
debated, and decide in the affirmative. A Mes -| 


sage was received from the President transmitting F 


extracts of a letter from Mr Gallatin relative to 
the late discussion with the Government of Great 
Bri.ain, concerning the Colonial Trade. A reso- 
lution passed that the Secretary of State be di- 
rected to inform the House whether there has 
been any neglect or omission to record the pat- 
ents, which have issued from the Patent Office, 
&c. A reselution was adopted for directing the 
Secretary of War to communicate to the Hcuse 
the number of Topographical and Civil Engineers 
&c. employed by the Government. Also for ob- 
taining information relative to the emigration of | 





_ better condition. 


Thus, A finds oat by experience, | | Secretary of the Treasury relative to the allow- 


ance of the importation of Sheep’s Wool on the 
skin free of duty, &c. The Secretary states that 
the skins were, but the wool was not so entitled, 


and that letters of instruction had been sent to the , 
, Collectors to that effect. 





Evening ‘Parties. —W e copy with unqualified | 
approbation the following sensible remarks from 
the Baltimoré Patriot :— 

There is one view of the manners and customs 
at Murseilles, presented by Mr Carter, [in hus in- | 
teresting l:tters from Europe,) which we thiak | 


might be advantageously imitated in the United 
States, and which contrast strongly with our fash- | 


ionable customs in that particular. There, even- 
ing parties are mental banquets; here they are 
the gormand’s festival. There,music, dancing,and 
conversation, form the objects of the social circle; 
here, eating and drinking, loaded tables and wine 
vaults are the grand attractions to an evening party. 
The consequence is, in Marseilles, a gentleman 
may entertain a party in the highest style of fash- 


ionable life without being a franc the poorer next , 


morning ; while in this country, it requires a hea- 
vy sum to get up a genteel party. The wine 


merchant,the confectioner, the victualler, will pre- | 


sent you a bill next day, that will be very likely to) 
make you—wish yourself at Marseilles. This is | 
not all; our parties encourage and foster habits of | 
excess. This alope should induce the leaders of 
manners and customs to abandon the, at best,gross | 
practice of feasting at parties, and to adopt the | 
more refined mode of entertaining company as | 
practised in the south of France. 





Markets.—We rejoice to learn by the New 
York papers, that their markets are bountifully 
supplied. And we can add, that on Saturday last, | 
there was on one of the stalls of Faneuil Hall 
market, excellent grouse, canvaslade, white breast 
and redhart ducks, venison, bear, mongrel geese, | 


partridges and quails, besides the usual large sup- | 


ply of turkies and other poultry.—Bost. Cent. 





HORSES FED WITH MILK. 
Maj: Denham relates that the Tibboos, in cent- 
ral Africa, keep their horses entirely on the milk 


of the camel, grain being too scarce and of too! 
The | 


high a price to be employed for that use. 
milk is given to these aaimals sweet and sour, 
and this traveller says he never saw horses ina 
[Hamp. Gaz.] 


Paper.—There are six paper factories in the | 
‘town of Lee, Berkshire county, which consume | 
annually 500 tons of rags. 
expected to produce 20,000 reams of paper annual- 
y- 

In this county there are three paper factories— 
one in this town, one in Amherst, and one at 
South Hadley Canal. That of Messrs. 
& Willard, at the Canal, is very extensive, and 
gives employment to upwards of 50 persons. Ibid. 








“ All the Locks on the Blackstone Canal, be- 
tween Blackstone Village and Providence, excpt 
three, are completed, and preparations are made 
for the constructing the other three early the next 
season.” 


The largest factory is 


Lathrop | 


or small quantities at the lowest prices—Also just re 
ceived, a fresh supply of Stationery—Vaper—Fancy 
Goods— Account Books—School Books and every ai 
ticle pertain ing to the stationery line, which inclades 
as great a variety and as good an assortment as can be 
found i in any store in this City—wholesale aud Retail b \ 
JOHN MARSH, No’s 96 & 98 State street. 


(> Sportsmen 
Will find at COPELANIYS POWDER STORE, 65 
Broad Street, a complete assortment of Powder, Shott, 
| Balls ,Flints, and Percussion Caps. The Powder war- 
ranted uperior to any which can be had in the coun- 
try —price 624 cents and 874 cts. per Ib. Shott, Caps, 
&c. at the lowest prices— wholesale and retail. 
6t Nov. 24. 











(The subscription price will be allowed at 
this office for the Ast, 2d, or 3d volumes of the New 
England Farmer, in payment for the paper,—i/ 
returned soon, in good order. 


For Sale. 

SIX superior Saxon Rams, imported in the Brig Oc 
tavia, Capt. Russell—also, seven fine Merino Kams, 
and ten pair Bremen Geese; also, three New Milch 
Goats, with their Kids. Apply to THOMAS WIL- 
LIAMS, Noddle’s Island. 
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~~ PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 




















From TO 
[), 
APPLES, best, bl 25) 1°75 
ASHES , pot, Ist sort, - - - |ton.| 85 (t] 87 CO 
pearl do. - - - = 105 OF) 110 00 
BEANS, white, - - - - - |bush] 1 56] 1°75 
EEF, mess, 200 lbs. new, - jbbl.| 8 23) 8 50 
| cargo, Nol, new, - - 6 25} 6 50 
“ Ne & wewy.«.- 5 Gu) «5 50 
BUTTER, inspect. No. 1. new, | Ib. 14) 17 
| CHEESE, new milk,- - - - 7 9 
‘skimreed milk, - - 3 6 
CRAR «<< 6s ie « 10 11 
FLAX SEED - - - - bush 90' 100 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard St bbl.} 587) 6 00 
Genesee, - 2 - 5 75) 6 00 
Rye, best, - - = 3 25) 3 50 
GRAIN, Rye - - - - - hush 87 93 
Com - - - - - 68 70 
Barley - - - - 100) 1 10 
j Oats - - - 50. 53 
| HOGS’ LARD, Ist sort, new, - Ib. a 10 
| HOPS, No 1, Inspection - - 
| LIME, - 2 = = = cask 85) 20 
' OIL, Linseed, Phil. and Northern|gal. 75, 80 
PLAISTER PARIS  retailsat ton.| 2 50) 2 62 
PORK, Bone Middlings, new, bbl. | 12 00, 12 5 
navy, mess, do, | 9 50 10 00 
Cargo, No 1, do. - - | 900 9 2% 
'SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - - [bush| 250 3 00 
Clover es aad 9 10 
, WOOL, Merino, full blood,wash |; 30 45 
| do do unwashed | 20 
| do 3-4 washed! 28 33 
| do 1-2 do | 2 28 
Native - - = do | 20 93 
lulled, Lamb’s, Ist sort } 38 42 
do Spinning, Ist sort 28 33 
-_—— | 
| PROVISION MARKET. 
BREF, best pieces - - - - Ib! 3 10 
| P ORK, fresh, best pieces, - { 64 
“ whole hogs, - - - | } 5) 6 
VEAL, - -,2 2 2 eee | f 6; 10 
MOTTON, 2 ee ewe ec ff 4> 8 
POULTRY, - - - - . = | 7, 10 
BUTTER, keg & tub, - a 17) 18 
lump, best, - - - | 29) 
RR: «6.0 ee eco ee 20} -% 
MEAL, Rye, retail,- - - » Jbush 90, 1 00 
Indian, dow.- . - = 90; 1 60 
POTATOES, » ee 9 
CIDER, liquor, (new) - - boi {oi & 
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The Yellow Serpent of Martinique.—This ser- 
Ss a === \/pent has for a Jong period been the object of much 
Reflections on the state of Marriage, by a Married | gread, that alone perhaps has retarded the popu-| 
Man.—The leading features in the character of a} jation of the island for a century. In spite of the 
good woman, are mildness, complaisance, and e- assiduity with which it is pursued, and the num- 
quanimity of temper. The man, if he be a provi-! pers that are killed, it still occasions annually the 
dent and worthy husband, is immersed in a thous- | death of a considerable number of individuals, es- 
and cares. His mind is agitated, his memory load- | pecially among the negroes. Its length is some- 
ed, and his body fatigued. He retires from the | times greater than seven feet. It is called the yel- 
bustle of the world, chagrined, perhaps, by disap- | jow serpent because frequently found of that col- 
pointment, angry at indelent or perfidious people, | our, but there are some blackish, and others 
and terrified lest his unavoidable connexions with spotted with black. Its venomous denticles are 
such people should make him appear perfidious’ ahout fifteen lines long. Along the belly it has 
himself. Is this the time for the wife of his bosom, | ¢-om 220 to 240 scales, uniformly 62 on the under 
his dearest and most intimate friend, to add to his | gide of the tail. In other respects it has all the 
vexations, to increase the fever of an overburthen- 
ed mind by a contentious tongue, or a discontented | Jt, celerity of motion, except in the time of diges- 
brow ? Business, in its most prosperous state, is tion, is alarming. Its fierce instinct teaches it to 
full of anxiety, labor and turmoil. O, how dear to’ dart out upon passengers, and commonly it has al- 
the memory of a man is the wife who clothes her | ready assumed a hostile position ere it is perceiv- 
face in smiles, who uses gentle expressions, and jed: rolled up spirally, its head being the top of 
who makes her lap soft to receive and hush his the sort of cone which it forms, it takes but a mo- 
cares to rest. There is notin nature so fascinating | ent to reach its victim. M. Morecau de Jonnes 
an object as a faithful, tender and affectionate wife. | asserts that it is able ta erect:itself upon its tail, 


and then exceeds a man-in length. Its ear is very 





Washington Irving.—Until a day or two since, 


—_——— 


they frequently conceal themselves among the 


|reeds of whieh the roof of the cottages are formed. 


They retreat also, during the day,into the holes of 
rats or crabs. These reptiles are seldom to he 
seen in the towns, unléssit be the young ones 
which are carried thither among bundles of fod- 
der. The inefficacy of the: efforts of man to de- 
stroy this plague has led to the introduction of 
some English terriers of a particular kiad, which 
have already been very serviceXble, 

M. de Jones recommends the introduction of the 
serpent-bird of the Cape of Good Hope—that long- 
legged bird of prey,which is of so essential service 
in soth Africa. The experiment was tried, but 
did not at first succeed.—,Mnalyse des Travaux de 


| characteristics of the other species of its kind.— | Academie Royale des Sciénees. y, 





Silver Mine. —A Buenod»’Ayrean paper men- 
tions, that a silver mine of extraordinary richness 
-has been recently discovered in the province of 

Caudana. It is a vein of native silver of more than 
three feet in width at its commencement, and the 
metal can be cut out with a chisel. Ii,is said that 
there is every reason to believe that it extends for 
‘a great distance. 


} albline 








the last that we heard of our countryman Irving, 
was, that he had gone to Spain for-the purpose of 
examining the manuscripts still extant among the 
archives of that nation, relating to Christopher 
Columbus, preparatory to writing a history of his 
life, but that he had afterwards abandoned the 
project. The latter isso far true, that Mr Irving, 
at first placing his principal dependence upon the 
ancient manuscripts of Navarette, and those fal- 
ling short of his expectations, for atime gave up 
his researches. But we are now happy tohave it 
in our power to say, that he has since discovered 
other and important manuscript documeuts, which 
have encouraged him to recommence the highly 
responsible work of presenting to the world a 
biography of the discoverer of the Western 
Continent, and that he is prosecuting it with all 
diligence. His opportunities are propitious, as he 
forms a part of the diplomatic family of Mr Ever- 
ett, our Minister at Madrid, and, we understand, 
has the facilities necessary for his undertaking. 
We congratulate our countrymen upon the pros- 
pect, and that a history, of which we had despair- 
ed, is likely to devolve upon one who has acquit- 
ted himself so creditably in whatever he has thus 
tar undertaken. The Life of Napoleon, by Scott, 
and of Columbus, by Irving, if well executed, will 
form two ofthe most interesting features in the 
literature of the present century. [N. Y. Times.] 





Lottery Gambling.—A police report in a Phila- 
delphia paper sets in astrong light the consequen- 
ces of this practice. An old man of good appear- 
ance and well dressed, was brought up ona charge 
of assault and battery, and larceny in picking the 


L: . .saee drunken Irishman. In answer to the 
3 ions put to him by the Mayor, the prisoner 


. declared “that he was nearly sixty years of age— 


that he was reduced to poverty and desperation by 
gambling in lotteries—that he had within the last 
forty years spent twenty-three thousand dollars, or 
more than 500 dollars a year, and that he had 


never oa of any importance. 
Rapid Maturity.—In the neighborhood of Rio 
Janeiro, the common garden-pea has been sown, 


flowered, gathered, and the haulms removed with- 
in the short space of twenty-one days. 





acute, and it is roused by a sliglit-noise. Its eyes| @,qnd Steer.—The Pitsfield Sun says a grass- 


projecting and lively, by means of enlgrging OF fed steer, raised by Lemuel Pomeroy, Esq of that 
contracting the pupil, can be made to look or not! village, was sold by him last week to a drover 





like those of cats. It keeps in dark places, and 
chooses sunset or lowering cloudy. days, as_ the 
seasons for taking its prey; it lives to a great age. 
When the head of one is struck off, the body con- 
tinues to be spontaneously agitated for eight ours, 
and longer, if external force is applied. It has 
been believed that @ person may become 
aware of its being near bythe tainted smell which 
it exhales, but nothing is-more dangerous than 
trusting to this indication—they do not all emit 
this odour, and those which dé, not at all times.— 
The productiveness of this dangerous animal is 
extraordinary ; from 30 to 60 young ones at a lit- 
ter. At birth, they are from 8 to 12 inches in 
length, and already possess all their faculties— 
Frequently 60 or 80 of them were discovered in 
gathering the crop of one field of sugar-canes, and 
these the offsprings of‘only one or two mothers.— 
The immense breadths of cane afford them their 
principal retreats, and thus itis that the advance 
of cultivation is favorable to those noxious crea- 
tures, and increase instead of diminishing their 
numbers. Their means of subsistence, no less 
than their places of shelter, have been multiplied, 
as the prodigious quantity of rats which come 
along with the Europeans now fill the whole island. 
They prey upon birds, other reptiles, and all small 
four-footed animals. 

What is, perhaps the most extraordinary thing 
in the history of this serpent is, that all the Antil- 
les are free from. it with the exception of three— 
Martinique, St. Lucia, and Beconia—the’ others 
have no venomous serpent whatsoever. The Car- 
ibbees pretend that they were introduced from the 
Continent, along with a hostile settlement ; but it 
is also possible that they.may have been brought 
by the currents, if it were only upon some of the 
trunks of trees which are so often hurried on with 
them. 

It is very dangerous at Martinque to pass the 
trunks‘of hollow tre@s in the woods, as this ani- 
mal frequently reposés there ; or to push the hand 
into birds-nests, where they often remain squatted 


after having devoured the eggs of the young.— | 


Poultry are very attractive fare for them, and 


\from Dutchess Co N. Y. fag, 150 dollars. His 


weight was estimated by good judges to exceed 
3000 pounds. 





| 





Poor Richard’s Almanac, the work of the late 
Benjamin Franklin, has been translated into 
French, and published in Paris. It has already 
reached its second edition. 
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| Ornamental and Fruit Trees, Shrubs, Plants, &c. 
D. & C. LANDRETH. 

Nursery, Seedsmen, and Florists, 

PHILADELPHIA, 

| HAVE constantly on hand for sale, a very extensive 

! collection of Fruit ‘Trees, Hardy Ornamental Trees and 

| Shrubs, Green House Plants, Bulbous Roots, Garden 

Seedsy&c. &c. not exceeded by any similar establish- 

| ment iff the United States. 

| In their selection of FRUITS for cultivation, every 

‘care and attention has been paid, and from an intima? 

|cy with the subject of many years, they believe it done 

| judiciously. 

| The ORNAMENTAL PLANTS, both tender and 

hardy, which they are now cultivating, are some of the 

;most esteemed and admired of both native and exotic 

origin. 

The GARDEN SEEDS, ofwhich a large and gene-, 
ral assortment is cultivated, are exclusively of thei 
own rearing, for which purpose a number of acres at- 
tached to the establishment are appropriated, and from 
the moment they are planted, through all the various 
stages of their growth and ripening are under their im- 
mediate care and superintendence, consequently they 
| are enabled to assure purchasers not only of their age, 
| but quality. 

Persons ordering any of the articles on their cata- 
logue, may be assured of having them well and safely 
packed, and of every attention being paid to them, and 
that they will give satisfaction. 

Orders received by Messrs. PARKER & CODMAN 
;No. 9 Congress-square, near the Fxchange Coffee 
| House, Boston, of whom priced Catalogues of the 
| whole may be bad gratis. tf. Dec. 15. 

| 
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